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his note must be held to carry no serious importance as a piece of independent evidence. It is far less weighty than, for example, Rawdon Brown's statement on John Cabot's English origin. My own impression remains that all these obscure hints are inadequate to prove more than at best an unsuccessful voyage in 1494, and that the true date of the finding of North America remains unshaken as 1497.
Henceforward, however, we enter upon much firmer ground. On March 28, 1496, the Spanish sovereigns (Ferdinand and Isabella) addressed a despatch to Ruy Gonzales de Puebla, their ambassador at the court of Henry VII.1 In it they referred to a letter of his, not preserved, in which he had reported the arrival of "one like Columbus", who was seeking to induce Henry VII to undertake a project like that of the Indies, although without prejudice to Spain and Portugal. The Spanish sovereigns were in a captious mood, and remarked that if Henry kept the same faith with the adventurer as he had with them the Indies would be well rid of the man, or, in other words, that nothing would come of it. They went on to say that they believed the plan to be a French device to distract Henry's attention from European affairs. De Puebla was therefore to be on his guard to prevent mischief. Finally, he was instructed that the time was not fitting to conclude any agreement with England on the matter, and that indeed nothing could be concluded without prejudice to Spain and Portugal.
This letter provides the only clue to the diplomatic moves that preceded the Cabot undertaking. De Puebla's despatch, to which it was a reply, must have been of some weeks' earlier date, for communication between England and Spain was at that time very slow in winter. It seems, therefore, that Henry VII had foreseen an objection to the project on the part of his Spanish friends, and had talked of the matter to their ambassador before granting Cabot his patent, whose date is March 5. The proviso that the thing is to be without prejudice to Spanish rights can only point to some such explanation by Henry. What De Puebla had answered we cannot tell. From time to time he received gifts of money from Henry, and he was known to be a covetous and corruptible man. His own royal employers were dissatisfied with him and suspected that he betrayed their interests. What he ought to have said, from the Spanish point of view, is clearly implied in the letter, namely that any new adventure "of the Indies" was inadmissible since Spain and Portugal between them claimed a monopoly. That was the interpretation already being attached to the Treaty of Tordesillas of 1494, if not to the papal bulls of the previous 1 No. 14, The Spanish sovereigns to De Puebla.